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the religious purpose should dominate all levels of edu-
cation and only aristocrats be trained through higher
institutions. This growing movement toward a secu-
larized and universal education was also considerably
promoted through the development of schools by philan-
thropic agencies. As already seen (Chap. XII), the
charity schools of the Society for the Propagation of the
Gospel, the Sunday schools started by Raikes, the moni-
torial type of education popularized by Lancaster, and
the infant schools of the Home and Colonial Society were
all reproduced in America. While these philanthropic
schools were so insufficient in number and unsatisfactory
in procedure as to prove only a makeshift, they did
afford a free education for many who wrould otherwise
have remained ignorant. Through them the habit of
establishing a common school, open to all, was largely
formed.
These various tendencies toward the development of a
public school system became quite marked by the middle
of the eighteenth century. But the evolution of broader
educational ideals so clearly under way by the end of the
colonial period was completely halted through the out-
break of the American Revolution, and the new movement
did not reach its climax until the period of " educational
awakening" that appeared during the second quarter of
the nineteenth century. Thus for about three-quarters
of a century, although schools were to some extent declin-
ing in efficiency, there may be distinguished a " period of
transition" from the aristocratic and sectarian ideals
inherited from Europe and the Reformation, to the secular,
tax-supported, and state-controlled school system that
was gradually developed in the United States. This
intervening stage in American education roughly covers